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OF SIGHT. 


Of all our external senses “‘ those tutors of the mind,” sight is 
unquestionably the noblest and most important. It constitutes the 
connecting link, as it were, between man and the residue of crea- 
tion. The rays of light, which minister to this sense, and concern- 
ing which, without it, we could never have formed the least 
conception, are among the most astonishing and wonderful of na- 
ture’s works. Of this we must be convinced when we consider 
their extreme minuteness, their inconceivable velocity, the regular 
variety of colours which they exhibit, the invariable laws according 
to which they are acted upon by other bodies, in their reflection, 
inflection and refraction, without the least change in their original 
properties; the facility with which they pervade bodies of great 
density, and thickness, without crowding or disturbing one another, 
and without giving the least sensible impulse to even the lightest 
substances; together with the powerful influence they exert upon 
all organized beings. 

The structure of the eye, too, with all its appurtenances, by 
which the light is made to convey intelligence to the mind; the ad- 
mirable contrivances by which it is enabled to perform all its vari- 
ous movements, and the variety in the eyes of different animals, 
suited to their several natures, wants and modes of life, are all 
convincing evidences of the infinite wisdom and benevolence of the 
Creator. 

If we could suppose an order of beings endued with every human 
faculty but that of sight, how incredible would it appear to such 
beings, accustomed only to the slow informations of touch, that by 
the addition of an organ, consisting of a ball and socket of an inch 
diameter, they might be enabled in an moment of time, without 
changing their place, to perceive the disposition of a whole army, 
or the order of a battle, the figure of a magnificent palace, or all 
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the variety of a landscape? If a man were obliged by feeling alone, 
without the aid of sight, to find cut the figure of the peake of Tene- 
riffe, or of St. Peter’s at Rome, it would be the work of a life-time, 
and even then but imperfectly accomplished; but with the eye, it 
may be effected perfectly in almost an instant. It would appear still 
more incredible to such beings, if they were informed of the disco- 
veries which may be made by this little organ in relation to things 
far beyond the reach of any other sense: that by means of it we 
can find our way over the trackless deep; traverse the surface of 
the globe, determine its figure and dimensions, and delineate its va- 
rious regions: that we can even measure the planetary orbs, and 
push our discoveries into the sphere of the fixed stars. Would it 
not appear still more astonishing to such beings, if they should be 
further informed, that by means of this same organ, man can com- 
municate with man, though separated by thousands of miles, and 
pour out to him all his thoughts as readily as though he were to con- 
verse with him face to face? That by the eye, he can perceive the 
tempers and dispositions, the passions and affections of his fellow 
creatures, often too, when they most desire to concealthem? That 
when the tongue is taught most artfully to lie and to dissemble, the 
hypocrisy is clearly painted on the countenance, to the discerning 
eye. 

Tt is not to be presumed however that the blind, even from their 
birth are incapable of acquiring a knowledge of any science, even 
those most intimately dependent for their very existence upon the 
sense of vision. They may even make discoveries in almost every 
branch of philosophy. They may be made to understand as much 
almost as any other man, not only of what relates to the order, dis- 
tances and motions of the heavenly bodies; but of the nature of 
light, and of the laws of the refraction and reflection of its rays. They 
may understand distinctly how those laws produce the phenomena 
of the rainbow, the camera obscura, and the magic lantern, and all 
the powers of the microscope and telescope. ‘This is a fact suffi- 
ciently attested by experience. But still all this knowledge owes 
its existence, to the organ of sight alone. It is by the eye that the 
information was first acquired, though it is capable of being com- 
municated to the blind through the medium of the remaining senses, 
which by constant use have acquired a delicacy and acuteness, 
that they seldom attain in those who are aided in their investiga- 
tions by the sight. Every thing that enters into our mind by the 
eye, may enter into theirs by the ear, aided by the touch. Though 
the blind could never, if left to themselves, have dreamed of such a 
thing as light, yet they may be instructed in all we know concern- 
ing it. They would never, if left to themselves, have found out 
that there are such bodies as the sun, and moon, and stars; yet they 
may be taught all the noble discoveries which astronomers have 


made concerning their motions, and the laws of nature by which 
they are regulated. 
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AN EASTERN FABLE. 


Asour Hamep was the only son of a wealthy merchant, at Or- 
mus, and on his father’s death possessed all his treasures. Every 
thing that riches could bestow was within his power; but he found 
that there were still blessings which riches could not procure; long 
life was not to be purchased with gold; perhaps for that very rea- 
son he the more earnestly wished for it. The desire became 
strongly impressed upon his mind; it was his last thought on going 
to rest—the first when he awoke. When once the spirits of man 
are strongly moved, they continue the agitation without a fresh 
effort; it was natural that his night visions should be sometimes on 
the subject which had engaged his waking thoughts. One of these 
dreams appeared to him to be a revelation in reference to what he 
so earnestly wished to obtain. His guardian angel bade him de- 
part for Benares, where he would find in the observatory a 

rahmin, near the great Quadrant, who would inform him how to 
lengthen his life. The imagination of Hamed dwelt with so much 
delight on this injunction, that he conceived it to be repeated again 
and again, and that to delay his journey would be criminal. After 
the usual time, he arrived safely at Benares, and took the earliest 
opportunity of visiting the observatory. Finding the Brahmin in 
the place announced in his dreams, he accosted him thus—‘ Vene- 
rable sage, need I acquaint thee with the cause which has brought 
me to this holy city?””—“‘ It is needless!” replied the Brahmin— 
“‘Why dost thou desire length of days? Is it to perfect thyself in 
knowledge and in virtue? Hast thou entered upon a course of 
studies which the angel of death may prevent thy finishing, or 
commenced works of benevolence which the usual limits of human 
life are too short for bringing to perfection?” Hamed confessed, 
with blushes, that he desired long life solely to enjoy his riches.— 
“ Alas!” said the Brahmin, “what enjoyment of riches is there 
when old age has destroyed our appetites and blunted our desires? 
Thy wish should have been for perpetual youth, and then the de- 
sire to enjoy thy riches would have been rational. Know, stranger, 
that before thy heart had begun to beat, the number of its pulsa- 
tions was determined. No art, nor earthly power, can add one to 
the sum—but it depends on thyself whether they shall be exhaust- 
ed sooner or later. At the beginning of things, when Brahma 
was appointed to create man, he determined on the number of 
pulsations proper for the longest time his children of the earth 
should survive; of these pulsations it was ordered that only a cer- 
tain number should be expended daily. If, instead of this allow- 
ance, thou wilt force thy heart to vibrate twice as often, although 
thy destiny be not changed, thou livest but half thy appointed time. 
By a life of reason, of virtue, and of temperance, the last stroke is 
long delayed—and old age is late in appearing; but, by wasting 
thy spirits in folly, in riot, and in luxury, thy hair soon becometh 
gray—thy back early bowed—and the determined number of thy 
pulsations are quickly accomplished. Remove the balance from the 
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machine with which Europeans measure time, and the wheels will 
hurry through their proper revolution of thirty hours in a few 
seconds. Immense should thy possessions be to afford the daily 
expenditure of one million of the smallest of our coins. One day’s 
income is too great to be lost; of how much more consequence is 
this sum if applied to time, which is invaluable? In the dissipation 
of worldly treasure, the frugality of the future may balance the ex- 
travagance of the past, but who can say—‘I will take from my 
minutes to-morrow to compensate for those I have lost to day? 
Thou desirest long life—are there not many hours in every day 
which pass unimproved, unemployed, and even unnoticed? Use 
these first, before thou demandest more. If we waste our time, our 
talents, and our strength, instead of improving them, what right 
have we to complain of wanting that—of which we already possess 
more than we use?” 

Hamed, making his salaam to the Brahmin, departed—and like 
his fellow mortals, felt all the inferiority of being instructed, with- 
out the benefit of instruction; for he still continued to wish for life, 
and still continued to squander it away. 





A SKETCH OF THE CLIMATE OF THE VALLEY OF THE MIS- 
SISSIPP1.—By Danret Drakes, M. D. 


( Concluded.) 


Let us recur to the winds, the great modifiers of climate in every 
country. I have already referred to the greater prevalence of S. 
W. winds in the interior—of N. E. and N. W. winds in the mari- 
time states. Not having at hand the materials for an extended 
comparison, I shall insert a tabular view of observations made at 
Cincinnati, for six succeeding years, with so few omissions, that 
they amount to 4209. They have been brought to the eight prin- 
cipal points of the compass; and while they show the relative pre- 
valence of different winds in the successive months of the year, 
will furnish data for comparisons between the Western and Eastern 
states, by those who reside and observe in the latter. 











OBSERVATIONS. 

S. E.| S.|S. W.| N. E.| N.| N. W.|E.| W./Calm. 

January 6} 2 13 ee. 21} 3} 6 6 
February 5} 1 13 8} 1 14, 0} 5 8 
March 10) 1 16 11} 1 10; O| 5 4 
April 7| of 241 10) 1 s| 1} 3] = 5 
May 7 61 19 10} O 10; 1) 4 6 
June 9} 1 23 12} 5 Ee | eee 3 
July 6| 1} 19] a1} 2} aa} a} 4) 4 
Augu 6} 1 23 10) 1 12} 1) 1 6 
September 6} 1 23 9} 0 8} 2] 3 3 
October 9} 1 24 6) 1 10} 2| 4 3 
November 9} 3 13 6} 1 10} 2} 7 5} 
December Ww 11 5| 0 15| 2| 6 9 
87! 14! 221! 106! 14! 136/16! 50) 62 
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From this table it appears, 1. That the different winds of Cincin- 
nati prevail in the following order: south-west—north--west—north- 
east—south-east—west, east—south and north. 2. That the south- 
west is the prevailing wind, nine months out of the twelve, viz: 
from March to November, inclusively. 3. That the N. W. wind 
prevails in January, December and February. 4. That the greatest 
number of calm days are in December and February; the least in 
June, September and October; which are equal. 5, That the 
south are to the northern winds, as 322 to 256; or about 40 to 32. 
6. That the western are the prevailing winds throughout the whole 
year, being to the eastern as 407 to 200, or nearly 4to2. 7. That 
the west wind blows only half as much in the six warmer, as in the 
six colder months. 8. That the east, south, and north winds are 
nearly equal. 

Most of these deductions are exhibited by the following table, in 
which the whole number of observations, stated above, are sup- 
posed to be represented by 1000, and the subsequent numbers to 
be its fractional parts. 

Mean of 6 years observations—1000, of which the 


South-east make - . -. & 
South, - - - - 19 
South-west, - - - Ss 
Southern - - - 454 
North-west, - - - 192 
North, -  . - - - 19 
North-east, - - - 150 
Northern, - - - 361 
‘East, - - - és 29 
Eastern, - i ‘ 294 
West, - - - 70 
Western, - - - 575 
Calm, - - - - 87 


A brief sketch of the character of the principal winds embraced 
in the tables may be useful to those who purpose to emigrate to the 
West. : 

1. The South-West. This wind, which, as we have just seen, 
prevails on the Ohio three-fourths of the year, exhibits two different 
characters, or is divisible into two varieties—the humid and the 
arid. The former of these is characterized by prevailing through- 
out the night; by generally continuing two or three days after its 
commencement; by alternating with the north-east wind, by sinking 
the barometer more than any other aerial current; and by always 
causing clouds and generally rain, which is often profuse. The 
arid south-west commences between sunrise and 10 o’clock in the 
morning. It is at first very gentle, and increases in force with the 
progress of the day, until 4 or 5 o’clock in the evening, when it 
begins to subside. About sunset it ceases, and the succeeding 
night is clear and serene. This is the predominant wind in the 
hottest and dryest weather, with which indeed it is identified in the 
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mind of every observer in the west. Its prevalence, in comparison 
with the other variety, is, perhaps, as eight or ten to one. It is 
seldom attended with an atmosphere altogether cloudless, but never 
produces any other form of rain than a thunder-shower. It sinks 
the barometer less than the humid south-west, but raises the ther- 
mometer higher than any other wind. It is not known whether at 
present it prevails more or less than at the first settlement of the 
‘western states. 

2. The North-west. This wind, like that already described, ex- 
hibits two varieties, one of which occurs in warm, the other in cool 
weather. A state of calmness or the dry south-west, generally 
precedes and follows the former of these varieties. It is the gale 
which attends thunder-storms, and of course commences to the 
windward. Its duration is transient, seldom continuing longer than 
a few hours; .and its geographical extent is equally limited. The 
other, which is the principal variety of north-west wind, begins, it 
is well known to the leeward; it generally succeeds rain, and may 
be regarded as the harbinger of fair weather. In spring and au- 
tumn, however, it is frequently attended with moderate showers, 
which seldom continue more than a day; and in winter it produces 
snows, that are sometimes among the deepest that fall in the Val- 
ley of the Mississippi. 

In common it does not exhibit any nocturnal intermission, though 
for the most part it blows with less violence at night than in the 
day. It is generally followed by a calm, which is succeeded by the 
south-east or south-west wind. It frequently undergoes a change 
into the north-east, blowing from every intermediate point of the 
compass. On the barometer and thermometer it produces effects 
opposite to those of the south-west wind. The greatest elevation 
of the former, and depression of the latter of these instruments, 
hitherto cbserved at this place, were during the prevalence of this 
wind. The longer it continues, the lower is its temperature; and 
‘when it is not too much reduced, it feels as pleasant as it is uni- 
formly pure and invigorating. 

3. The North-East. This current by ascending the St. Law- 
rence, may reach Cincinnati without passing over the Alleghanies; 
but it generally traverses those mountains, and deposits on them, 
as already stated, a part of its humidity, as appears from its seldom 
producing much rain or snow along the Ohio. Except, however, 
when it succeeds to the moist south-west, and follows a storm, this 
wind constantly produces one of those, or at least cloudy weather. 
In temperature and weight, it holds a medium between south-west 
and north-west. It sometimes continues to blow for a week after 
a south-west storm, during which the sky will perhaps be nearly 
clear. It is invariably moist, and produces in all exposed to it, the 
sensation termed rawness; though in a much less degree than in the 
Atlantic states. 

4, The South-East. This partakes much of the character of the 
humid south-west, for it raises the thermometer and sinks the baro- 
meter in a moderate degree. It is always damp, and generally 
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produces rain or snow. It frequently succeeds to the north-west, 
and is then for the most part attended with a clear sky. 

5. The West. This is generally a cool and rapid wind. From 
the region it traverses in reaching this place, it must necessarily be 
dry and enlivening. In the winter, when it continues long enough 
for the air of the Chippewan Mountains to arrive, it produces in- 
tense cold, sinking the thermometer sometimes below cipher. 

6. The North-East and South. These winds do not prevail re- 
spectively more than one week in the year. The first seems to 
possess most of the qualities of the north-west, and the second of 
the north-east; the third appears to be a modification of the humid 
south-west, and is always stormy. 

In regard to the weather, on the Ohio, the following table, set- 
ting forth the results of 4,263 observations, will afford sufficient in- 
formation for the general reader. Observations made in other parts 
of the upper Mississippi states, would probably, give nearly the 
same proportions of clear and cloudy weather. 


Clear days. Cloudy days. Variable days. 
1—180 107 68 
2—158 112 91 
3—187 78 85 
4—152 106 107 
5—185 111 68 
6—172 112 74 
Mean terms 172. 33 104. 33 82, 16. 


From these results it may be expected that, of the 365 days in 
the year, about 176 will be fair, 105 cloudy, and 84 variable. 

The condition of the weather, in each month cf a mean year, for 
the above period, is exhibited in the following statement. 


Clear days. Cloudy days. Variable days. 
January, 9. 8 13. 1 7. 8 
February, 10. 3 12. 0 6. 5 
March, 13. 5 9. 1 8. 3 
April, 13. 1 10. 8 1. 6 
May, 15. 0 8. 5 7.5 
June, 15. 5 5. 0 9. 6 
July, 19. 0 5. 5 6. 0 
August, 19. 6 4. 6 6. 5 
September, 19. 5 5. 3 6. 1 
October, 16. 1 6. 0 8. 1 
November, 9. 5 13. 5 5. & 
December, 9. 6 14. 1 5. 8 


From this table it appears, that July, August and September, 
have the greatest, and about an equal number of fair days; that 
October, June and May, compose the next class; to which suc- 
ceed the months of March and April, followed by February, De- 
cember, January and November; that in the four latter months 
there is the greatest proportion of cloudy weather; that next to 
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these rank April, March and May, succeeded by the remaining 
months, which are nearly equal. Lastly, that in the number of 
days which are variable, according to the sense in which that term 
is here applied, there is among the months no great difference. 

The quantity of water in the form of rain and snow, which falls 
annually in the west, has not been accurately ascertained. It is 
probably about 36 inches, and nearly the same as in corresponding 
latitudes, east of the mountains. Taking the mean of a series of 
years, it is found that in April and May there falls the largest 
quantity; next to these are November, March, December, i 
and October, succeeded by January, August, February, September 
and June. The same month in different years, affords very differ- 
ent quantities of rain. September has been observed to vary in 
this respect, from less than an inch to more than five; October from 
half an inch to eight; and April from two to nine. The spring 
rains are sometimes excessive, and protracted for eight or ten 
weeks, during which there are showers, perhaps on an ayerage 
every third day. During the spring of 1813, there fell upwards of 
sixteen inches; four times the quantity which fell in the ensuing 
four months. At other times this state of things is reversed. In 
the spring of 1814, there fell not more than nine inches; and in the 
three subsequent months the quantity was equal to fourteen. 

Every irregular distribution of the spring and summer rains is of 
course prejudicial to agriculture. The copious and long continued 
storms of the former season, now and then check the early growth, 
or even prevent the planting of many important vegetables. To 
these rains such dry summers occasionally succeed, that the pas- 
tures are consumed, the leaves of the Indian corn become curled, 
and those of many forest trees, in dry situations, die and fall off be- 
fore the usual time. But, fortunately, such extraordinary droughts 
occur too seldom, and are too limited in their extent, to be regarded 
as any great calamity. 

From the valley of the Tennessee river, to the summit level, be- 
tween the Lakes and the waters which flow into the Ohio, the 
snows become deeper and deeper. In Tennessee they seldom ex- 
ceed a few inches—in the centre and north parts of Ohio and 
Indiana, they sometimes, as was the case in 1830—1, fall to the 
depth of two feet. North of the Ohio river, the snows are deeper 
in proportion to the latitude, than they are on the opposite side; 
which is owing, perhaps, to two causes; first, the greater elevation 
of the interior of Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio; secondly, the vicinity 
of the lakes. At Cincinnati, the deepest snow which falls, does not 
exceed a foot; but one-third of that depth is a more common max- 
imum for the winter. This being the case, and periods of mild 
weather with rain occurring frequently, in almost every winter 
month, the ground is seldom covered for any great length of time. 
Severe winters, however, have occurred a number of times, in 
which the same snow has continued on the ground for several 
weeks, during which the Ohio was bridged with ice from its sources 
to its mouth. This happened as far back as 1796, and was re- 
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peated as late as 1891—2, showing that no particular change of 
climate has yet taken place in the west. : 

More snow probably falls east of the mountains than west, below 
the latitude of 40 deg.; above the parallel, the difference is not 
perceptible. This can be easily explained. In the maritime states 
every eastern wind, in winter, almost of necessity brings snow, as 
it transfers the atmosphere of the sea, over the colder surface of 
the continent. In the west, the great lakes supply, in this respect, 
the place of the Atlantic Ocean, and augment the depth of the 
snow for two degrees south of their shores. The fogs of the west- 
ern rivers are said to be denser, than those of the eastern, but ad- 
ditional facts are necessary to an accurate estimate. 

In tornadoes, hailstorms, winter thaws, and floods, summer 
frosts, premature springs, anticipating autumns, and other anoma- 
lies, the climates of the east and west, in the same latitudes, seem 
not materially to differ. 

In the Interior states, the pleasantest travelling and emigrating 
months, are April, May and June; September affer the equinox, 
the entire month of October, and the first half of November. ‘The 
vernal travelling season, is more showery than the autumnal, but 
from the fulness of the rivers, and the lively green of the forests and 
fields, more cheerful. The autumn is smoky, dusty, and often de- 
ficient in water, but serene, equable in temperature, and decorated 
with leaves of every tint, which present the traveller of taste with 
an untiring succession of picturesque and beautiful views. 

June, 1832. 





MY UNCLE’S EXPERIENCE. 

“Pooh! Pooh! all nonsense, perfect nonsense!’ exclaimed my 
uncle the other evening, after having read through attentively, one 
of my most celebrated papers on hygiene; ‘‘ Behold me now sixty 
years of age, hale and hearty—To attain to this condition at a pe- 
riod when other men sink beneath,their years, did I diet and starve, 
and worry, and fuss? no, no—I drained my bottle of wine daily, 
besides, on occasions, an additional one or two, to keep my friends 
in countenance; I have eaten hot suppers, and'cold ete without 
number; Ihave gone to bed at twelve o’clock, night after night, and 
did’nt rise next morning, as you may suppose, much before nine 
o’clock; and I can assure you, all this never caused me a mo- 
ment of uneasy feelings, much less of sickness!” 

“So spake my uncle, and in the honesty of his heart he verily be- 
lieved that he was uttering the actual result of his own experience. 
The truth of his declarations he would have maintained before 
Emperors and Councils, Judges and Juries. And yet a very 
slight retrospect of his own life, could he have divested himself for 
a moment of certain prejudices, the result of opinions and habits 
to which he had for so many years been addicted, would have 
shown him that, in nearly every particular, the real facts of the case 
were the very reverse of what his statements would lead us to sup- 
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pose. That in truth he was himself a living commentary on the 
reality and importance of hygienic rules, 

My uncle was by birth a Saxon. At an early age he left his 
native land, and arrived in Philadelphia with no other capital than 
a light heart, an intimate acquaintance with every thing relating to 
the practical details of commerce, and ample certificates of his in- 
dustry, his sobriety, and his probity. With these slender means, 
and in the midst of strangers, he succeeded so well in ‘‘ getting on 
in the world” that his thirtieth year found him a flourishing whole- 
sale and retail merchant, with a capital of ten thousand dollars. 

With the exception of the ordinary ailments of childhood, and a 
cold upon the chest, that had very nearly consigned him to his 
final abode, and which he had caught while serenading the lady who 
subsequently became his wife, one stormy night in the fall of the 
year, he had lived to the age just mentioned in a state of uninter- 
rupted health. Full of spirits, with just that much devotion to 
business which prudence dictates as necessary to ensure success, 
plain and simpée in his diet, contented in his mind, his only amuse- 
ments were a walk, of length sufficient, however, to cripple a mo- 
dern dandy, an occasional excursion on horseback, and once a 
week a private concert, and a game at nine pins or at tennis. 

At thirty, my uncle married and soon after, he exchanged his 
store for a counting-house—confining business entirely to that of a 
shipping merchant. For some time, no alteration whatever took 
place in his ordinary habits—He of course had a greater amount of 
leisure than when he was tied down to the counter for the greater 
part of the day, and this leisure was chiefly spent in domestic cares 
or in the houses of his own friends, or in those of his wife’s numer- 
ous relatives. His manner of living was still as plain, regular and 
simple as heretofore. His health too was as good, and his mind 
as cheerful. 

At length, however, my uncle’s habits did undergo a change—but 
by degrees only. He became less active—day after day passed 
without any longer walk being taken by him, than from his dwell- 
ing to his counting-house and home again. He indulged himself 
more. too in the morning, than he had been Wont to do; the state- 
house clock often sounding eight, or even nine before he was 
abroad; at the same time, the pleasures of the table began to be a 
matter of more serious importance than he had considered them 
formerly—he became more difficult to please than formerly both in 
the nature and preparation of his food, and often, worst change of 
all, he would consume the greater part of the afternoon in discus- 
sing, by himself, a bottle of rare wine, and I know not, and doubt 
whether he did himself, how many cigars. Very quickly, he be- 
came so much the slave of his stomach that besides his domestic 
meal, rich in variety, and indulged in to satiety, the night also, was 
spent in feasting.—Little parties of his friends and countrymen 
were formed, to meet at some favourite eating house, for the onl 
apparent purpose of devouring jlate-full after plate-full of fried 
eysters, stewed terrapins or boiled lobsters with their etceteras, and 
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to drink large draughts of wine or whiskey punch. Although my 
uncle was never known to drink to such an excess as to produce a 
state of absolute intoxication, yet the mode of life we have just de- 
scribed produced a very marked change in his appearance. At his 
forty-fifth year, his body had nearly doubled in bulk—he lost nearly 
all the vivacity he displayed in former years—his eyes exhibited a 
dull, sleepy look, and his nights were sleepless or disturbed. Al- 
though from his portly exterior and dark rosy complexion, he was 
often complimented upon his robust health, yet he frequently com- 
plained of being troubled with certain uneasy but scarcely defina- 
ble sensations in his head, stomach and limbs—For these the doctor 
was often consulted, though his prescriptions were seldom followed 
for more than a day. My uncle had very little faith in the virtues 
of medicines. Ia this manner he went on until his forty-eighth 
year, when he was suddenly attacked one day, immediately after 
dinner with a severe fit of apoplexy; from which, however, he was 
happily recovered by the prompt and efficient treatment of his me- 
dical attendants. Sorely against his will, however, he was restricted 
for upwards of three months to a very spare diet, was debarred the 
use of wine and forced to exercise daily in various ways. At the 
end of this period he was pronounced entirely well. Never in fact, 
as he himself confessed, had he felt himself in better health. Gra- 
dually, however, he fell into his former mode of living, and in his 
fiftieth year he was confined to his bed with a severe attack of 
gout; the first he had experienced. His physician now very 

plainly explained to him his danger, and pointed out the only con- 

ditions upon which he could hope to enjoy life without intense 

suffering, and postpone for many months a fatal inroad upon his 

stomach or his brain. After much persuasion, he was induced to 

adopt, to a certain extent, the plan of living which had been Jaid down 

for him. That is to say; his wife succeeded in reducing his daily 

bottle of wine, to one or two small glasses, and in confining him to 

food of a lighter, and more simple character than he quite relished. 

Frequent walks in her company, or occasional excursions, with his 

children, into the surrounding country, when the season was fa- 

vourable, together with many a call of duty and of charity, supplied 

him with that constant exercise of which he stood so much in need. 

He was taught too, by the same kind spirit, to seek his bed at a re- 

gular and early period of the evening, and to forego his accustom- 

ed heavy suppers, while she contrived to wile him from his couch, : 
each morn, at an hour, which he peevishly declared to be unusu- 

ally early. This life of privations, as he termed it, was at first 

irksome enough, but a short time sufficed to reconcile him to it,— 

in the end, it became even pleasant, and up to the present period 

he has persisted in following it—rather becoming, in fact, more rigid 

in his habits than in any degree relaxing. 

My uncle has now numbered upwards of sixty summers, and 
never did there exist a more hale, robust and active old gentle- 
man. A little notional and selfopiniated, it is true, in regard to 
many things, but nevertheless, always sufficiently cheerful, good- 
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natured and desirous of pleasing, to attract around him the company 
ofthe young. His own children, his grand-children, his nephews and 
his nieces, in particular, seldom enjoy an hour so much as when it is 
spent in his company. He has useful suggestions, practical hints 
and stores of information for those who have already entered upon 
the active duties of life—he has sound advice and sage council, 
always delivered in an amiable and unpretending manner, for such 
as are yet in their minority; and for the still more youthful, some 
playful story—some plaintive ballad, or many a pretty toy. 

From this short sketch of my uncle’s life, we perceive how com- 
pletely his own experience contradicts the declaration with which 
this narrative commences. So long as he lived a life of temperance 
and active industry, so Jong as his habits were simple and regular, 
so long he enjoyed their invariable fruits, health, cheerfulness, and 
comfort. The moment he deviated from this plan of living, and 
fell into habits of luxury and indolence, he experienced a corres- 
ponding decline in the health of his body and the cheerfulness of 
his mind, until, by a continuance in error, serious disease was 
finally induced—and it was only by returning to his former sobriety 
and activity that his life was preserved—the health and vigour of 
his frame were repaired, and the cheerfulness and serenity of his 
mind regained. 

These facts, however, my uncle cannot be brought to acknow- 
ledge.—It is true, he had experienced an attack of apoplexy and of 
gout, but these, he insists, were merely accidental, and might have 
happened to any man of his particular form of body whatever were 
his habits. Eating and drinking had nothing to do with them! And 
then, as to his renewed health and vigour, when his habits became 
more regular, active, and temperate—why, what connexion, he will 
ask, has the one with the other? Was it not the same with all his 
ancestors? It is a family peculiarity, this return of youth in the 
evening of life! 

So does my uncle—so do thousands of mankind, obstinately shut 
their eyes upon the evidence of their own experience, and overlook 
the useful lesson that it teaches. 


FACIAL EXPRESSION. 

Having already (p. 16—19) explained to our readers the muscu- 
lar mechanism by which the features of the face are made to vary 
their expression—we shall on the present occasion make a few re- 
marks on the circumstances under which these changes of counte- 
nance take place, and the degree of importance which as physiog- 
nomists we ought to attach to them. 

The chief points of expression are, at the angles of the mouth, 
between the eye-brows, and the eye itself. According to the pre- 
dominance of the emotions of a pleasing or a painful kind, will be 
the elevation or depression of the angle of the mouth, the drawing 
down and corrugation, or of the upward turn of the skin and muscle 
between the eyebrows; and the lustre or dulness of the eye. If, 
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then, we read in the expression of the face, evidences of health and 
pleasurable emotions and frame of mind, or the reverse, sickness 
and depressing passions—these are seen more particularly at the 
points just mentioned. Smiling, laughing, content, self-compla- 
cency, are all accompanied by a more or less elevation of the upper 
lip, and drawing upwards and outwards of the angles of the mouth 
by means of the muscles already noticed. Whilst care, sorrow, 
depression of the mind in gene ral, and want of self- “confidence, are 
marked by a falling or depression of the lower lip and jaw, and a 
drawing downwards and outwards of the angles of the mouth. 

Conjoined with the feelings of the first class, are those modified 
ones constituting pride, disdain, scorn, which w ith a slight elevation 
of the angles of the mouth also show themselves in a drawing up 
and dilatation of the nostrils, by means of appropriate muscles 
already désignated. Otten at the same moment in which these are 
active, or rapidly alternating in action with them, is the muscle of 
the forehead and the knitter of the eye-brows, giving rise to a 
frown or scowl, as in anger, hate, &c. 

We can now understand by our knowledge of a law of the muscular 
system, viz: that the more muscles are exercised, the larger, stronger 
and more defined they become, how frequent indulgence in strong 
feeling, should give force and prominence to particular muscles of 
the face; and why we can infer from the fulness of these and the 
promptness with which they contract under apparently slight men- 
tal excitement, the proneness of the person to indulgence in these 
feelings, or a tendency to strong emotions and passions. There is no 
mystery in this. The arms, much and frequently exercised acquire 
increased, often prodigious size and strength—the change here is in 
the muscles of the limb. ‘So in like manner the muscles of the 
face by similar exercise—an exercise the result, be it remembered, 
of powerful and conflicting emotions, become fuller and stronger, 
and give after a time, an expression to the features, or, rather 
make up features which are recognized at a glance as effects of 
particular conditions or states of the mind, 

The constraints and artifices of high civilization often forbid 
‘these outward manifestation of feeling, which we see in children 
and in those brought up comparatively in a state of nature, as the 
savage and the clown. Higher motives also, derived from mora- 
lity and religion interfere to prevent these external evidences: 
they will even go further and prevent the excess of the feeling 
itself and thus withhold the cause of this external display. But after 
all, making due allowances for these modifications, we can gene- 
rally predicate of the countenance the habitual force of these emo- 
tions, even in moments of quietness and tranquility of mind. The 
reason is obvious. Any set of muscles long called into action ac- 
quire a predominance over others not thus exercised. Hence a 
person accustomed in his daily occupations to stoop, after a time 
retains this attitude even when walking, or so engaged as not to 
call for it. Thus it is with the muscles of the face. In a state of 
repose of the features; as when the lips rarely meet and the eye is 
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not fully opened, the lines or furrows caused by long prior motion’ 
will still be seen. Nor can they be entirely concealed by a deter- 
mined effort of volition, as when the lips are firmly compressed 
against each other, the eye fully opened and fixedly looking on the 
person or other object before it. We say that even in this forced 
and artificial state, the predominant expression will be perceptible 
to an attentive observer. But the experienced physiognomist will 
not allow himself to form an opinion too hastily and at first glance. 
He will wait until attention is withdrawn from the object of his 
study: the lips, then no longer compressed, allow the angles of the 
mouth to take their customary direction either upwards or down- 
wards in order to express joy and hope or gladness, or despondency 
and sorrow. ‘There is another phase which he must watch, that in 
which the person is conversing,—the lips although now moving un- 
der the influence of the will, do not resist entirely the habitual in- 
clination of the muscles to draw either up or down angles of the 
mouth. At this time also the elevator of the angle of the mouth and 
of the wing of the nose is more likely to be in action and show 
whatever tendency there may be to its frequent exercise in indulg- 
ing feelings of disdain and contempt. 

Those who have not studied physiognomy, can hardly suppose it 
possible that a little change at the corners of the mouth should so 
completely alter the expression of the countenance. It was a know- 
ledge of this fact which enabled Pietro di Cortona to astonish his 
patron the Grand Duke Ferdinand of Tuscany. This prince one 
day admiring the figure of a child weeping, which Pietro had just 
painted; the artist gave it only one touch of the pencil, and it ap- 
peared laughing; then with another touch, he put into its former 
state—with the remark, ‘‘ Prince you see how easily children 
laugh and cry.”’ The transformation here was accomplished by 
simply changing the direction ef the angles or corners of the mouth. 

he eye has been called the soul of the face, the mirror from 
which.are reflected ihe feelings of our nature. We have heard of 
the eye of genius, of lofty character and so forth. There is no such 
thing. There is no colour or configuration of eye which can be 
called characteristic of genius any more than of elevated senti- 
ments. Whence then, we may be asked, its expression? This de- 
pends on the movements given to it by the numerous muscles, 
which passing from the orbit are attached to the ball—spreading as 
it were over it, and which, according as one or other is in action, 
draw the eye inwards, outwards, upwards and downwards, besides 
causing it compound movements of rolling the eye and turning it 
downwards and outwards, and upwards and inwards.* 

A fixed and steady look is accomplished by the equal action of 
the four straight muscles of the eye and implies a determined effort 
of volition. Just as the reverse, or frequent irregular motion of this 
organ argues want of firm purpose and resolve, timidity and fear, 


*See a description of these muscles in Vol. 3. page 77, of the Journal of 
Health. 
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Those physiognomical signs are in perfect conformity with the laws 
of the muscular system in general. The more active the brain, that 
is to say, the more energetic the mind, the greater is the nervous 
radiation to the muscles, and the more prompt and vigorous is the 
contraction of these latter. A person standing with his arms pen- 
dent by his side and his knees slightly bent, and head leaning a 
little forwards, evinces a mind at rest or simply in a state of quiet 
attention. When, again, we see him head erect, knees straight, 
arms slightly raised from the body with a tendency to close the fin- 
gers, his mind is shown at once to be on the alert and active. Let 
the same person be exhibited to us with his arms raised to right an- 
gles with his body, shoulders elevated, elbows bent and hands 
clenched, and we are at once assured that he is under strong if not 
violent mental excitement. Let the action of the muscles be car- 
ried so far as to be convulsive, irregular, distorted, and we need 
hardly any other evidence of maniacal ravings, or of the person be- 
ing beside himself. What is here said of the muscles of the body 
and limbs, applies with equal force to those of the face. The three 
states, of repose of these latter, of contraction in a given direction, 
and of violent contortions or grimaces are evidences of as many 
different conditions of the mind, viz; tranquility, exercise of a parti- 
cular emotion, and involuntary or insane ravings. 

There are two movements of ihe eye indicative of opposite 
kinds of sentiment or emotion. The one is the turning up of the 
eye and rolling it slightly inwards as when a higher power is in- 
voked and adoration tendered; the other is turning the eye down- 
wards and rolling it outwards as in expression of pride and disdain. 
These are fixed and invariable modes of expression, when the indi- 
vidual is either under the influence of the feelings just mentioned, 
or chooses to simulate them. Long indulgence in either variety 
is productive of a more or less permanent expression of eye, which 
it is difficult to conceal without great self-constraint of one’s 
feelings. 

In anger and the like violence of emotion, the muscles of the eye 
acquire a spasmodic rigidity, by which the globe is compressed, and 
the fluids of the coats retained and prevented from circulating freely 
in their minute vessels; there is also an increase of them on the 
outer surface, and the eye assumes a more shining or glistening 
appearance. ‘This last is seen when the person is under the influ- 
ence of strongly excited hope or of joy. But in anger, there is the 
superadded fearful contraction of the eyebrows, tremulous dila- 
tation and contraction of the nostrils, and a quiver about the corners 
of the mouth, which is also lengthened. 

The peculiarity of expression in the nostrils and corners of the 
mouth is not so much the direct effect of excitement of the brain, 
as associated with laborious respiration and hurried movements of 
the heart. In violent diseases of the lungs, the sephysiognomical 
characters are generally evident and serve in place of other signs, 
especially in children who are unable to acquaint us with their 
feelings, as premonition of danger. These signs are the hardest for 
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a person under the influence of anger to conceal. He may, where 
he has a strong interest and desire to prevent the display of his 
feelings, avoid ‘the frown and the scowl, or any grimace or gnash- 
ing of teeth, or start or throwing out of his limbs—but an immedi- 
ate and involuntary effect of his state of mind, is the hurried and 
impeded breathing and irregular contraction of the heart, which bring 
with them the twitchings of the corners of the mouth, and the move- 
ments already mentioned of the nostrils, together with a paleness 
of the face, after the subsidence of the first flush of passion. This 
is a dangerous state, the more so by the very efforts made to con- 
ceal it; and we sometimes see a person drop down senseless in a fit 
of passion, who to a superficial observer seemed free from any 
strong emotion. Even here hypocricy brings its own punishment; 
for, a more open display of the feeling of anger would allow of 
the blood to circulate more abundantly in the muscles of the limbs 
and through the skin; and the free heaving of the chest would faci- 
litate its passage through the lungs and unload the heart ef the 
quantity of this fluid which oppressed it. Comfort and health, to 
say nothing of our higher moral obligations, require of us, there- 
fore, not the concealment of violent : anger, but abstinence from the 
emotion or passion itself. 

On a recapitulation of what we have advanced, it will be seen 
that the study of facial expression as a branch of phy siognomy and 
divested of extraneous views, consists in observing the play of the 
features, as the result of the movements performes by the contrac- 
tion of muscles under the controul of the mind, and connected with 
the material instrument of this latter, or the brain by means of 
nerves. Every human face has the same number and series of 
muscles, passing in similar directions. In all human beings these 
muscles are connected with the brain by nerves equal in number, 
and not materially differing in size in different persons. In all there 
is a brain, in the which however there are notable differences among 
mankind in regard to its size, proportionate development and energy 
of function. It is these differences which modify so greatly the ex- 
pression of the moveable parts of the human face, in other words, 
which create the varied expression of the feelings and emotions of 
the mind. 

A full or a sunken eye, a rounded or hollow cheek, a complexion 
with the tint of the rose or the lily, or that of a saffron hue, bushy 
or finely pencilled eyebrows, a nose Grecian or aquiline, have no 
value to the physiognomist, as evidences of disposition or character. 
An attenuated frame, a pallid cheek and eye without lustre, may it 
is true, be effects of indulgence in strong and contending passions; 
but of their nature it would not be easy to augur from such appear- 
ances. On the other hand, again, we cannot but be aware that 
these and numerous other disfigurations of the face and form, are 
the consequence of bodily disease in which the mind had no share. 

The reader may perhaps be surprised that we have said so little 
of the face, as expressive of intellectual power or of its absence. 
It is on this point that physiognomy has most misled its followers; 
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or, we should rather say, it is on this point that the system has been 
most perverted and tortured from its true and natural bearing by 
those who have studied it. We have examined the countenance of 
individuals of admitted genius—we have looked around us on a body 
of men perhaps the most distinguished of their day for originality of 
thought, and high and varied attainments; among whom were a 
Cuvier and a Laplace, but in vain could we discover any decided 
feature, expression of features, by which to infer the loftiness and 
range of their intellectual endowments. 

This will surprise us the less, when we reflect on the small pro- 
portion which the’ part of the brain, destined for the performance of 
the intellectual faculties, bears to that by means of which the senti- 
ments and propensities of our nature are evidenced. The operations 
of mere intellect are for the most part tranquil, they do not excite 
to any active movements either the muscles or other parts of the 
animal economy. The feelings on the other hand make up the 

ereater share of mind, they are in perpetual excitement, and bring 
into constant action the external and mobile parts of the human 
structure; and chiefly the muscles, as well of the face as of the rest 
of the body. 


THE FIRE SIDE. 


The heartless, the discontented, and the unthinking part of that 
crowd which we denominate the world, may perhaps, be little sen- 
sible of, or even contemn, the attractions of the fire-side, in the 
same manner as they overlook every species of quiet enjoyment, or 
plain domestic ease. But men of enlightened minds and honest 
feelings; the only men of authority on any point connected with the 
enjoyments of life, look upon their own fire-side as their most com- 
fortable retreat; the pleasures which its associations produce as 
the most innocent and lasting. Wearied with the fatigues, or what 
is worse, disgusted with the impertinences of the day, they retire 
within their own domestic circles, as the mind does into our own 
bosoms, and seek for solace and relaxation in the most cheerful 
portion of their homes. Disguise and restraint are here laid aside, 
and the mind as well as the body, appears more beautiful for its 
dishabille. That perfection of earthly happiness, which in warmer 
and more constant climes, was expressed of old, by setting under 
one’s own vine and fig-tree, is, with us, more sensibly felt at this 
season of the year, by reposing, after the toils of the day, by 
the side of one’s own fire. But it is not by the bachelor, in soli- 
tude, that all the pleasures of this repose are experienced—the 
solitary hearth possesses none of those comforts, those nameless at- 
tractions, and mild delights which the fire-side does: that is enjoy- 
ed in company with those we have cause to love—it is in the family 
circle, when we see ourselves surrounded by “wife, children and 
friends,” that the fire-sidée sheds upon the heart its most benig 
nant influence. It causés us to feel our affinity with the better 
of our common nature—enlarges our charities, and brings 
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us to a nearer converse with each other. In this manner it pro- 
motes reconciliation between enemies and those feelings by which 
the bond of union between friends and relatives, is strength- 
ened. There is a kind of sullenness in the tempers of some men, 
who possess, otherwise, many amiable qualities; this sullenness the 
genial heat of a domestic fire-side softens, as the fire does metals, 
rendering them more fit for use. How often have we seen in 
a room a number of intelligent individuals met together, who 
looked upon each other with coldness, and could scarcely fur- 
nish an hour’s conversation, for no other reason than because 
they were at too great a distance from each other, and from the 
chimney corner. But when drawn in closer contact, by the attrac- 
tions of a glowing hearth, the very same individuals have proved 
the most agreeable and entertaining company imaginable. The 
fire-side dispels the gloominess of the brow, and casts upon the 
countenance, not only the ruddy glow of youth, but its cheerfulness 
also. Here united in converse with those we love, or with a select 
circle of intelligent friends, how serene are our pleasures, how 
lasting, and how innocent! We have laughter without folly, and 
mirth without noise. Reflecting thus the beams “of the sunny 
bank before us,”” we make the chimney corner, we will not say, in 
Cicero’s expression, the forge of wit, but in philosophic language, 
the focus of it. .” 
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They who think that a man must necessarily be a less able states- 
man and successful general, because he is addicted to learning and 
endowed with tastes for the fine and liberal arts, ought to peruse the 
Life of Frederic the Second, or the Great, as he is more commonly 
called, of Prussia. The father of this prince, Frederic William, 
himself a rough and brutal soldier, whose ambition was to have the 
tallest men for his army in Europe, mistook the real character of 
his son; and confounding, as many have done before and since his 
time, a fondness for the arts of peace with want of energy and inabi- 
lity to make war, imagined that. he saw in the refimed habits and 
literary tastes of the young prince, the signs of an indolent and luxu- 
rious reign. 

Frederic was not only well read in history and poetry, but was 
himself a historian and poet. His histories of the House of Bran- 
denburgh, and of his Own Times, are remarkable for the interest 
of the events, and the impartiality with which he relates them. In 
his private and familiar correspondence, we have evidences of his 
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taste, his love of philosophy and letters, and his addiction to poetry, 
even amid the turmoil and distractions of a camp life. He was fond 
of music, and had for a long period, even after he ascended the 
throne, daily concerts, in which he himself took a conspicuous part 
with his flute. Of this instrument he was passionately fond, and 
was a great master in the art of playing upon it. 

With his military prowess, what reader is not familiar. In the 
seven years war with Austria, the States of the Empire, Russia 
and France, he made displays of rare generalship and intrepidity 
which have not been surpassed, we might say, which have not been 
equalled in modern times, even by Napoleon himself. 

His civil administration, and the benefits he conferred:on his ter- 
ritories in this way, are not perhaps so generally known. The Code 
Frederic was an invaluable gift to his subjects, by reducing the 
whole body of jurisprudence of the several states of Prussia to 
one system, agreeing in all its parts. He established, moreover, 
colonies in the parts of the country hitherto barren and desert; he 
introduced from other nations, those branches of industry in which 
they excelled; the rural economy and farming of England; the 
porcelain manufactures of Saxony; the culture of the silk-worm, 
and the manufacturing of silk. ‘‘ Wherever improvements or 
changes were to be made, the king was sure to be present; and all 
his leisure was in fact, occupied in tours to the different parts of 
his dominions; in which he inquired into the different wants of his 
people, and devised means for their relief; encouraged public 
works already commenced, and planned fresh ones.’? Among these 
latter, were the great canals of Plauen, between the Elbe and the 
Oder, and of Bromberg, uniting the latter with the Vistula. 

Of the personal habits of Frederic, the exact division of his time, 
strict eccnomy in all the departments of state, as well as in the 
expenses of his own household, we may be induced to speak here- 
after. 





Abroad, from beneath the shade of their own porch, and in the 
bustle of society, men sometimes pass for more,’ though oftener for 
less than what they are worth. The politician rolls himself up like 
a hedge-hog before strangers; but in private he shoots his quills. 
The merchant the moment he steps beyond the sill of his own door 
seems totally intent on gain—the lawyer on the interests of his cli- 
ent, and the physician in contending with pain, agony and death. 
But in the bosom of their own families, their feelings, characters 
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and interests, seem to assume an entirely different form, and if 
they exhibit here more of the foibles and weaknesses of human na- 
ture, they discover likewise to a greater extent, those amiable and 
endearing traits of character, which interest or false pride so of- 
ten induces men to conceal when mixing with the world. The 
liberty and leisure enjoyed at home cause the true character to be 
developed. It is inthe domestic circle—in the family parlour—it 
is in his gown and slippers, when entering into the pleasures and 
interests of those most dear to him, or merely in issuing commands 
to his domestics, that a man is thoroughly seen. He there acts 
without disguise or restraint. He there assumes no artificial airs 
of importance, but calmly lays aside his foreign manners, his pro- 
fessional peculiarities, and all his extravagant pretensions. Whether 
accustomed to rule in the Senate, t8 declaim at the bar, to expound 
in the desk, or to conquer in the field, he claims no privilege from 
his factitious consequence, when he enters his own mansion. | The 
tenderness of a wife instantly arches his brow, and he gladly ex- 
changes the robe or the sword, the high toned voice and the stately 
port, for the prattle of his children, and the puerilities and sports of 
the hearth. Here unshackled by fashion he acknowledges the 
opinions of no other tribunal than that of nature: neither the 
stranger nor the bachelor can intermingle with his joy. 


He will not blush that has a father’s heart, 

To take in childish play, a childish part; 

But yields his sturdy neck to any toy, 

That youth takes pleasure in, to please his boy. 





Due attention to the principles of Physiognomy, as laid down in 
our first and present numbers, will, we believe, convince the reader 
of their accuracy and strict foundation in nature. They explain to 
us the reason of the unpleasant feeling produced by the smile or a 
particular cast of the features, intended to inspire confidence, of 
certain persons. It is not the. mere smile or composing the fea- 
tures into a simulation of cordiality and good will that repels us, 
but it is the awkwardness of these efforts—their evident contradic- 
tion with the customary expression of an entirely opposite nature. 
We experience very much the same emotions at this attempt to 
throw the features into a masquerade, that we would on beholding 
a rough awkward clown, habitually brutal and regardless of huma- 
nity, all at once take it into his head to assume the carriage, gait 
and movements of a person constitutionally and by education and 
practice, kind, gentle and polished. 
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The rules of Bulgarin, as he makes Ivan tell them, are, to form 
one’s judgment not from the lines of the countenance, but from the 
play of the features and the mode of reception of the individual. 


‘If a man,” says this writer, ‘‘looks at me through his eye- 
lashes, or does not look me fair in the face when he speaks; if he 
minces his words through his teeth, and studiously composes his 
speech during the conversation; if he discourses with me, or only 
contradicts me in order to draw out a fuller explanation from me; | 
declare I would not trust such aman. An artificial smile and a 
constrained laugh, serve me for evidences of insincerity. Grimaces 
made involuntarily with the mouth, a continual moving of the lips, 
and biting them, are with me bad omens. An unequal gait in which 
a certain sort of foxish turns are visible, a wrenching of the whole 
body upon one centre, or crouching similar to that of a cat before 
a mouse, and a stretching of the head forward like a serpent pre- 
paring to throw itself upon its prey, are in my eyes infallible marks 
of abad man. A loud manifestation of joy and greeting of every 
acquaintance, appear to me very suspicious.” 





Among the recent publications which possess claims to general 
notice and perusal, may be mentioned ‘‘ The Catechism of Ameri- 
ean Law,” adapted to popular use—Published by S. C. Atkinson. 
This is not one of those books which profess to make every man his 
own lawyer—a promise as well calculated to ease people of their 
money and property, as an Invalid’s Vade Mecum, or ‘‘ Popular 
Medicine”’ is to destroy their health, and abbreviate their life. The 
aim of the Catechism is higher and better: it is to make men ac- 
quainted with those rights of person and property which are more 
or less daily exercised; but without a knowledge of the just and 
legal limits of which, they may seriously suffer, either by foregoing 
their own privileges, or encroaching unwittingly on those of others. 
Without meaning to contemn or undervalue classical studies, we 
may be allowed to express our belief, that a portion of the time 
given to heathen mythology, and even to the antiquities of Greece 
and Rome, and an inquiry into the respective powers of consul and 
tribune, might be much more profitably employed in a study of, and 
committing to memory, parts of the Catechism of American Law. A 
knowledge of the relative duties of husband and wife, parent and 
child, guardian and ward, master and servant, principal and agent ; 
and of the laws of partnership, of personal property, of insurance, of 
the contract of sale, &c. is not only intrinsically valuable to nearly 
every citizen of the republic, but is also good preparation for his 
properly understanding the more complex relations between the 
government and people, and of the true bearing of a federal union. 
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We dare not venture, of ourselves, an opinion of the accuracy of 
the author, in his manner of stating the several principles and pro- 
positions of his work. But we may, without any accusation of cre- 
dulity or servile deference, pin our faith, in this matter, to such a 
man and such a jurist as Chancellor Kent, whose favorable testi- 
monial accompanies the Catechism. 





‘* Scoffs, calumnies and jests, are frequently the causes of me- 
lancholy. It is said that a blow with a word strikes deeper than a 
blow with the sword; and certainly there are many men whose feel- 
ings are more galled by a calumny, a bitter jest, a libel, a pasquil, 
a squib, a satire, or an epigram, than by any misfortune what- 
soever.” 

How often do we find verified these remarks of old Burton. Not 
only is personal hostility thus engendered: nations are embroiled, 
and bloody wars carried on, because one sovereign has thought fit 
to be satirical on a royal or imperial brother, or, still worse, sister. 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, admits that he drew on himself the 
personal enmity of the Empress Elizabeth of Russia, in conse- 
quence of sarcastic remarks upon her habits and propensities; and 
was in consequence, involved in war with that power at a time 
when he was deemed barely able to make head against Austria, 
Sweden, France and the confederates of the Empire. In fact, his 
ruin was nearly completed, and it is doubtful whether all his consum- 
mate military skill in a series of brilliant battles and marches, would 
have availed him against so formidable a combination, had not the 
death of the Empress Elizabeth freed him from one of the most 
powerful and bitter of his enemies. Untaught by this severe lesson 
Frederick allowed himself to be a satirist in verse of Louis XV.., 
whose demerits did not by any means make him the more willing to 
submit to this kind of castigation,—infinitely more galling than the 
defeat of his armies by Prince Ferdinand of Prussia. 





CALDWELL ON INTEMPERANCE. 

We have in the essay before us by Dr. Caldwell, entitled, 
‘* Thoughts on the Pathology, Prevention and Treatment of Intempe- 
rance, as a Mental Derangement,”* another valuable contribution 
from ‘the far west’ to medical literature and good morals. 

The learned author begins his essay by a merited compliment to 
Temperance Societies, and bears evidence to the manifest good 


* From the Transylvania Journal of Medicine and the Associate Sciences. 
For July, August and September, 1832—Lexington, Ky. 
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which has already resulted from their efforts. He is himself no 
zealot in'the cause—not that he is backward in stigmatizing drun- 


kenness; but he gives a more enlarged view of intemperance than - 


would at first be embraced by the mental vision of many temperate 
men. His meaning will be best understood by our using his own 
language on the occasion. 

‘« By a liberal but fair interpretation of the term, intemperance 
admits of a much more extensive meaning, than is usually attach- 
ed to x. It includes all excess, not only in the use of intoxicating 
liquors, but also in eating, in the exercise of the passions, and in 
the indulgence of any of the animal propensities. By inordinate 
excitement, even the moral faculties themselves may be fired to in- 
temperance, and converted into sources of irregularity and mischief. 
It is my wish, therefore, to imbue this article with somewhat of the 
spirit of the great Apostle, when he issued the exhortation, ‘‘ Be 
temperate in all things.” 

‘* The passion of love may glow with intemperate heat; its inten- 
sity may become so excessive, as to render it, for a time, the despot 
of the mind, and the torment of the heart; the system may wither 
and dissolve under its dominion; or it may lead to some dark catas- 
trophe of guilt. A paroxysm of causeless and inordinate resentment, 
or of uncontrolled rage, is as gross intemperance, as a fit of intoxi- 
cation. And we are invoked as earnestly, by the decorum of civil 
and cultivated life, and as solemnly warned, by morality. and reli- 
gion, to guard against the former as against the latter. Envy, 
jealousy, malice, and the love of gain, may all be heightened to the 
pitch of intemperance. Health and reputation may be subverted 
by them; the mind may canker, and the body decay under their in- 
fluence; the harmony and well- being of society may be disturbed 
by them; and they have brought calamity and desolation on com- 
munities and nations. In their nature they are as debasing, as the 
intemperate use of intoxicating drink; in their spirit they are much 
more deeply tinctured with the elements of vice; and they often 
surpass it, in the extent of their mischief. Let those who pamper 
them, then, while they are gravely denouncing drunkenness in 
others, as a scandal and a vice, remember that they are nurturing 
within themselves, as deadly a foe to virtue and happiness. And, 
while they are anxious to extract the mote from their neighbour’s 
eye, let them not be unmindful of the beam in their own eye. I 
am justified in adding, that religious feeling itself,—a feeling at 
least so denominated,—having been sublimed into passion, has often 
turned to a spirit of persecution, and led to the perpetration of acts 
of horror. ‘This is intemperance combined with profanity; because 
it importunes Heaven to sanction deeds that are disagreeable to 
earth. 

‘* Intemperance in eating is too universal among us either to meet 
censure, or attract notice, except in very extraordinary cases. 
Worse still. Its universality prevents the recognition of its exist- 
ence, and even leads to a denial of it. Yet, that it does exist, 
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proved by the fact, that one Amefican eats, on an average, nearly 
or quite as much as two Swiss, or two Highlanders, who are among 
the hardiest and stoutest of our race. In this land of plenty and 
freedom, where man is master alike of his stores, his actions, and 
his time, he who should condemn his neighbour for excessive eat- 
ing, would, at the same time, condemn himself, as being equally 
guilty of it. It is indeed our most besetting sin against ourselves, 
a principal source of our ailments, and therefore a serious impedi- 
ment to our efficiencies both bodily and mental. But every act we 
intentionally perform, which detracts, in any way, from our capa- 
bilities to do good, is a violation of our duty to society, whose 
welfare we are bound to promote, by faithfully devoting to it our 
health and strength, instead of wasting them in animal indul. 
gences.”” 

Dr. Caldwell’s description of the various modes of intemperance 
in eating, and of the multiplied evils thence resulting, though too 
long for present insertion, shall be laid before our readers at ano- 
ther time in a separate extract. 

Not less forcible is his condemnation of the use of tobacco, as 
another form of intemperance, not only injurious but peculiarly of- 
fensive. ‘‘ It has its origin in mental inanity; and a similar empti- 
ness accompanies its continuance.”’ ‘‘ I know,’ says the author, 
‘* of but three sorts of animals that delight in it; the tobacco worm, 
one of the filthiest and most disgusting of crawlers, the rock- 
goat of Africa, whose foulness of odour and filthiness of habit, make 
it an object of aversion which every thing shuns; and man, who has 
been pronounced and truly so, ‘the glory, jest and riddle of the 
world.’ ” 

Dr. C. concludes his strictures on the use of tobacco, and we 
are sorry we have not room for all of them, in these words—worthy 
of especial notice and remembrance: 


‘* Nor is the intemperate use of tobacco an offensive and degrad- 
ing practice only. It injures the health of those who indulge in it, 
often disqualifies them for the full discharge of their duties, and 
sometimes destroys them. A few of the most distressing and fatal 
forms of complaint which it produces, are dyspepsia, pulmonary 
consumption, marasmus, tremors, impaired vision and intellect, 
apoplexy, and palsy; and it aggravates many others. The range 
of its mischief therefore is extensive. One remark more, and adieu 
to the ‘weed.’ The excessive use of it often leads to intemperate 
drinking. It excites in its votaries, if not actual thirst, at least a 
hankering ‘for stimulation. Hence among professed chewers, 
smokers and snuffers, there are but few water-drinkers.”’ 


The author next proceeds to the main point of his essay; which 
is to show ‘‘ that drunkenness consists in a morbid condition of the 
brain—the spinal marrow and nerves being also affected.” To spe- 
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cify he tells us that ‘‘the morbid affection which constitutes 
drunkenness is seated more immediately in the animal compart- 
ment of the brain’’—in that part on the fulness and excitement 
of which depend the display of the various propensities of a 
more purely animal nature. It will be seen at once that Dr. 
Caldwell takes a phrenological view of the subject. The common 
and external evidences of drunkenness, however odious and dis- 
gusting, are in the opinion of the author, ‘‘trifles compared to the 
internal affection—that which subverts the order of things that God 
has established—which gives to the inferior portion of the brain the 
supremacy over the superior, depresses morality and intellect be- 
low appetite and passion, and elevates animality above humanity— 
the brute above the man.”’ 

Compatibly with this position is the assertion of the author that 
‘‘drunkenness and its appetite are evils resulting no less from an 
organic cause, than an inflamed eye, or a lacerated muscle.”? The 
drunkard, is truly in respect to the ungovernable force of his appe- 
tite for spirituous drink, a monomaniac—a man insane on a parti- 
cular subject, but rational enough on any other. 

The following method of cure of this dire malady may startle 
many persons—tipplers as well as sober men. It merits, we think, 
an attentive consideration, and with the restrictions and modifica- 
tions required by the individual case, it ought to be adopted. 

‘**Am I asked, how drunkenness then is to be cured, and the 
tormenting propensity which leads to it, eradicated? I answer, by 


the same means, which are found successful in the treatment of 


others forms of insanity, where the cerebral excitement is preterna- 
turally high. These are, seclusion and tranquillity, bleeding, puk- 
ing, purging, cold water, and low diet. In this prescription I am 
serious; and if it be opportunely adopted and resolutely persevered 
in, I freely peril my reputation on its success. Asa test of its cor- 
rectness, give me the entire command of any one in a fit of intoxi- 
cation, and I will speedily cure him of it. I will shorten his parox- 
sm, by more that the half of its usual duration, and his recovery 
from it shall be much more perfect than in former cases. This I 
will do by bleeding him, until he shall faint, or come very near it, 
puking very severely with tartar emetic, and bathing his head, neck, 
breast, and extremities, in cold water. ‘This practice will immedi- 
ately cool the fervour, and abate the inordinate action of his brain; 
and a subsequent sleep will set all things right. He will awake 
moreover without the head ache, dullness, and nausea, which so 
generally succeed a debauch. Nor will he feel the same fervid 
desire to return to the bottle, and brutalize himself again, that he 
would do, had the fit been suffered to go off by degrees, without 
the use of means to shorten it. Let this process be repeated, as 
often as he shall relapse into intoxication, and, if he be not far gone 
in the evil, he will soon be reclaimed. Facts’ occur daily, to prove 
Vou. 1v.—k 
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the efficacy of a free evacuation of the stomach, in shortening a 
paroxysm of drunkenness. The drunkard who vomits freely, re- 
covers from his fit in a much shorter time, than he who does not. 
This arises not so much from the mere emptying of the stomach of 
the liquor swallowed, as from the effect produced sympathetically 
on the brain, by the emetic process. The excessive excitement of 
the brain is moderated by it, and the equilibrium of its action and 
faculties restored. If interrogated on the subject, the Resident 
Physician of the Kentucky Lunatic Asylum will state, that he finds, 
in the institution he superintends, no difficulty in curing mania a 
potu by the treatment here directed. Under this head I shall only 
add, that it is during the stage of high excitement of a paroxysm of 
drunkenness, that affusions of cold water can be beneficially em- 
ployed. During the stage of torpor, when the temperature of the 
skin is rather below than above the standard of health, they are 
inadmissible. ‘The other curative measures recommended are al- 
ways useful,” 

The medical treatment of habitual drunkenness is thus given: 

‘Let general blood-letting be employed, if indicated by a full 
habit, or an active pulse, and cups or leeches be applied about the 
base of the brain, in case any heat, tension, or uneasiness be felt, 
in that part of the head. Purgatives and emetics, or broken doses 
of tartarized antimony must be administered as may be requisite, 
moderate exercise in the open air should be taken, the tepid or 
warm bath will be useful, and the clothing should be such as to 
prove comfortable and maintain the healthy action of the skin. The 
diet used must be of the plainest kind, easy of digestion, and taken 
in moderation. Abstemiousness in all things is essential to a cure. 
Salt is the only admissible condiment. Every thing stimulating, 
whether solid or fluid, must be scrupulously withheld. Its use per- 
petuates the complaint. Nor will it be desired, when the excessive 
cerebral excitement is removed. It is that excitement which cre- 
ates the craving for stimulation, as pimples on the skin cause it to 
itch; and stimulation, when permitted, sustains the excitement. 
Thus do the two act reciprocally, maintaining toward each other the 
relation of cause and effect. 

‘*The cure may be deemed complete for the time, as soon as all 
craving for strong drink and stimulating food shall have gone off, 
just as a paroxysm of ferocious mania is temporarily cured, when 
the patient becomes perfectly calm and pacific, and seeks solitude. 
And, by the measures directed, it may be made to do so, in a short 
period. Nor, under temperate habits, will it be more likely to 
recur, than any other form of madness. Insanity however, in every 
shape, is more or less periodical. In case of its return, a prompt 
repetition of the practice just prescribed will again subdue it. 

‘*To diminish greatly the prevalence of habitual intoxication, 
then, if not to eradicate it entirely, let it be universally deemed and 
publicly proclaimed a form of madness (as it really is) and dealt 
with accordingly. Hospitals erected for the reception of drunk- 
ards, and authority given to carry them there, and subject them to 
the requisite treatment, would be among the most important insti- 
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tutions that could be established. Perhaps no other public chari- 
ties would equal them in usefulness. They would produce an 
immense saving of life, health, property, and reputation. The in- 
mates of them should be kept engaged in some active occupation. 
This would not only compel them to support themselves, instead of 
subsisting on the property of others, as a great proportion of them 
do, when permitted to go at large; it would teach them habits of 
industry, inspire. them with something of the pride of independence, 
and, by pleasantly and healthfully exercising their minds, contri- 
bute to their cure and restoration to society.” 


We shall revert ere long to this valuable essay of Dr. Caldwell, 
with whose opinions on the subject treated of in it we are in gene- 
ral accordance—except on the wine question. But where so much 
is sound in doctrine and practice, we may overlook what we con- 
ceive to be-an occasional lapsus of argument. 


POLITICAL NOTICES. 


We have already taken occasion to advert to the oppressive and 
tyrannical measures recominended by the Diet at Frankfort and to 
its obnoxious Protocol, as the work mainly of Austria and Prussia. 
The following document which we have translated from the original, 
will serve to show in what temper the more liberal part of the Ger- 
man people are inclined to receive the decrees of their respective 
sovereigns, issued in conformity with the protocol of the Diet. How- 
ever much they may hereafter be curtailed of freedom of speech and 
writing, there is certainly no evidence of servility or fear in the lan- 
guage held by the inhabitants of Rhenish Bavaria to their king. 


An Address of the Faithful Citizens of Rhenish Bavaria; or rather, 
Aw Explanation of, and Protest against, the Ordinances of the Diet 
of the 28th June, 1832. 


To His Masesty tHe Kine or Bavaria! 


For some weeks past the minds of the inhabitants of Rhenish 
Bavaria, have been agitated by confused rumors of measures tend- 
ing to actual violence, which have been determined on by your 
Majesty’s ministers against this province. 

All of a sudden, like a flash of lightning from a dark cloud, the 
Protocol of the Diet of the 28th June of the present year glared 
over Germany, and at once displayed to us the depth of the abyss 
on the border of which we stand—Civil war! The watchword 
of the Diet is—Death to the Constitutional System in Germany 
and in all Europe! Oppression of its adherents—Annihilation of 
all the fair blossoms to which the country on the point of political 
dissolution is looking with expecting eyes—Extinction of every 
noble sentiment of our nature! These are the inscriptions on the 
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banners of the party which begins to hold its iron rule over Ger= 
many. 

What feeling heart can remain unmoved when hearing of the 
tyrannical oppression exercised by foreign nations, and of the cruel 
extirpation of ail that is noble and great in a people. How much more 
prolound must be the emotion of the loyal and patriotic inhabitants 
of Rocutsh Bavaria, when they heard of the dreadful and almost 
lacredible news:—The Diet has annihilated the German Constitu- 
tions! 

But still hope had not entirely abandoned us. We looked to 
the Throne of our Prince, and expected of him, distinguished 
throughout all Europe as the Bard of the Greeks, and who once in 
e 


the Jace of his whole people, voluntarily declared—I would not like 
tobea ate monarch. -We looked to him to reject with indignation 


he saametul demands oi the Diet. But this was not done. 

ihe citizens of Rhenish Bavaria, will not, however, neglect to 
proclaim loudly, that the distrust between king and people may 
still be healed, before it becomes utterly incurable. We therefore, 
in the name of the nation, deeply offended in its majesty by that Ba- 
varian ambassador, who gave his consent to the base protocols of 
the Diet, and that minister who authorized him to commit this deed, 
accuse them of high treason against the Bavarian people and the 
Bavarian constitution; and ask of your majesty that the chambers be 
immediately convened in order to bring the delinquents to trial. 

This also is the reason why we Rhenish Bavarians address 
ourselves directly to your Majesty—the plighted nation to the 
plighted king. We require our just rights which they have already 
begun to take from us. But if we should not obtain them, we at 
least shall have preserved our honour in the eyes of our own and 
foreign countries, before the present generation and posterity, and 
saved ourselves from the imputation of cowardly and passive slaves. 

It might perhaps be asked, considering the general terms and 
vagucness of phraseology of the six articles, what danger do they 
threaten? But in collating the deeper concealed béarings of the 
introduction to these articles, three principal points evidently pre- 
sent themselves to the mind of every disinterested reader. 

1. In the ancient German Empire, formerly independent and 

owerful and governed by its States, the cabinets of Austria and 
Henisle: with Russia in the back ground, are playing the part of 
dictators. These supporters of absolutism wish to oppress the once 
free German nation and to govern at their will and pleasure. 

2. The sovereignty of the less powerful German princes, includ- 
ing of course Bavaria, is also lost. The former sovereign and 
constitutional king of Bavaria, becomes the vassal and servant of 
these three great powers, , 

3. The constitution of Bavaria, sworn to in the sight of God and 
the peopie, is annulled, For if the protocol of the Diet still leave 
to them the so called chambers, it at the same time deprives them 
of the privileges of speech and action: these become counsellors 
not listened to, and legislators laughed at. And lastly, we are still 
deprived of the only safe-guard of a constitutional government— 
the free press: for a press under the guardianship of Austria, 
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Prussia and Russia ceases to be free. We will be silent respecting 
the unheard of mockery with which the constitutional states of Ger- 
many are treated: W hile in the same moment in which they pierce 
their charters with the sword of absolutism, they have the audac ity 
to say to their faces: You still have constitutions. At the same time 
that ‘they are branding free speech and writing with the stamp of 
high treason, and throw the best writers of the na‘ion into prison, 
they are promis sing a new law of the liberty of the press. li tills 
our hearts with bitter anguish to see from these promises, that they 
think so poorly of the German nation, as that it should not discover 
and feel this infamous mocke ry. 

But we shall still venture to ask some questions, the solution of 
which, if not made by the present generation, we commit to future 
times and the Eternal Judge of all created beings. Who gives 
y and Prussia the right of usurping the dictatorship over the 
whole of Germany? Wio makes those states the expounders or ra- 
ther the mutilator of constitutions which are mai Austrian nor 
Prussian? How does the language of their cabinets correspond 
with the duty sworn to by them of “hot interfering with the internal 
concerns of other German States? Shall now the influence of for- 
eign powers define the limits within which free citizens shall be allow- 
de to move, in that country in which the constitution of the Empire 
fixed the rights of free men.—O Germany how greatly art thou now 
despise d—and none of thy princes feels thy disgrace: —thou, for- 
mi rly the legislator of Europe, must now see with eyes dimmed 
with tears, how they throw the garment of slavery around thy 
shoulders apd put thy limbs in fetters. King Louis! Renish Bava- 
via now invokes you to confront thyself to the arrogance of the 
oppressive great powers, The Bavarian people will not abandon 
you: it is ready to con quer or die with you for its honour, for its 
const tution. But what shall we think if the king of Bavaria strips 
his crown of its fairest jewel; in eradicating from the hearts of the 
people their love for their monarch, and to have their holiest feel- 
ings trampled upon and scofled at by foreign usurpers.—O King— 
Not for the treasures of earth must you give up this jewel: and 
. moreover, never for such equivocal prese nts as these powers offer 
to you. What is Austria to us—that old hollow worm eaten trunk! 
It will be thrown down by the storm and tempest of time, and in its 
fall crush all who took shelter under is branches. What adv antages 
can Prussia offer to constitutional Bavaria. T his false reed which 
pierces that man’s hand who ventures to lean upen it. How will 
Russia protect Bavaria’s rights—that burning Moloch of despotism 
to whom the father, in pagan delusion, must sacrifice his own child. 
What support would this deformed Iron Colossus on clay feet be to 
us.—O King, your people loudly conjure you not to conclude the 
unhappy alliance with those absolute powers—Put the tempter 
aside—do not forfeit the love of the Bavarians—do not leave the 
people in the hour of trial and danger, that you may not too late 
repent of having rejected the m—that when once your foreign vas- 
salage becomes ‘disgusting, the people may not turn away from you, 
when you invoke ‘heir assistance and say, look for help from 
thoze in whom you confided more than in the Bavarian people. 
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King, who know the sanctity of an oath! Have you sworn to fulfil 
the commands of Austria and Prussia, or are not the words of your 
royal oath ‘I swear to uphold the constitution of Bavaria” binding. 

We have addressed your Majesty in the language of truth, and con- 
clude with the hope that we shall obtain credit for both loyaity to king 
and devotion to aise We remain, Your Majesty’s faithful consti- 
tuional subjects. [Then follow the names. | 


Whilst on the subject of German affairs, we think it may be useful to place be- 
fore our readers the subjoined * Table.” It willbe a good reference in any after 


discussions, toucliing the policy and condition and prospects of Germany. 


TABLE OF THE GERMAN CONFEDERATION. 


















































STATES. Copitals. lp pulatior in sin tl Populaiion. eecn 10 Revenue. 
___ jv Capitals. nites. the Diet 
; ~ florins. 

Rs che ass Vienna..... | 938,177 12 056.00} 28,209,709) 94,822'160,000,000 
Prussia......... Berlin. ..... | 178,861, 5,133.77) 10, 224,350) 79.234, 65.000.000 
Bavaria. «..0.00. Munich ....| ° 65,900) 1,427.00) 3,025, 413) 35,6:.0, 20,030.00 
Wurtemburg ...|Stuttgart...| 23,694) 366.50) 1,395,462! 13, "9551 16,000,000 
Baden.......... Carlsruhe ..|  13,727| 272.59] 1,003,630 10,000! 5.500.000 
Hesse Darmstadt|Darmstadt..| J1 '320| 204.59} 619 499) 6 “1951 3,500,000 
Hohenzollern ...|Hechinen ..| — 2, 600) 5.12 14,820, 145 80,U0U 
Licenses clans Vadus ...... 1 '800) 2.45 5,546, 55 19,600 

obenzvllen . Hi 
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Hesse Homberg.\|Homberg .. 2,700) 7.84 19,870; 200 180,000 
Frankfort ...... Frankfort . 40,485) 4.87 47,855) 475 800,000 
Sane of Saxony|Dresden....| 55,715) 352.22} 1,192,646) 12,000, 13,500,000 

Saxe Gotha.....|Gotha...... 12,400, 54.22) 183,682) 1,859) 1,500,000 
Saxe Coburg. .../Coburg..... 7 "746 26.39 80,012 800} 425,000 
Saxe Meinengen ‘Meinengen . 4 120, 20.29 54,600, 544, 350,000 
Hildburghausen.|............ 2,303 11.08 29,906, 297; 200000 
Fe ai Elder Br’ch.| 6,195| 6.86} ~—«-:22,255| 223) -~—=—«130,000 

Ee Junior Br’ch'........ | 20.60 52,201; 522) 420,000 
Hesse Cassel .../Cassel...... , =§18,500, 201.58 532,072) 5,679) 4,000,000 
Luxemburgh .../Luxemburg.|........ be wemsie abe woh emeie oi Sai. oh anciose 
Nassatt. ...0.0. Wiesbaden . 5,300, 104.62) 302,769) 3.028) 1,557.000 
Saxe Weimar...|Weimar.... 9,000 67.32; 201,000) 2.000) 1,500,0.0 
Auhalt Dessau ..|............ 9,220) 17.00 52,647; 529 510,000 
Ditto Bemberg ..|..-.......+- 4344, 16.00 37,046, 370; 450.000 
Ceethen........ Ceethen 9,074 15.00 32,454 24 230,000 
Schwaepeung lin dersrtyetna | 4,500} 20.40) ~—-53,957| 539] 220,000 

Sonderhausen 
Ditto, Rudolstadt!..-.....+... 3,922 16.50 45,127) 461 275,000 
Hanover ....... Hanover...) 17,522) 701.29) 1,305,353) 13,000) 9,450,000 
Brunswick ...,,|Brunswick 29,934 71.74 249,527; 2,496) 1,800,009 
Waldeck ....... Anslen .....} 1,048 21.68 S1.877| 519 400,000 
Schamb’rg Lippe}...-++-+++-- 2,060 10.10 23,111 230 215,000 
Lippe Detimold..|+ -ccsccives 2,369 20.50 69,0622 691 466,000 
Habetiomn. oii cc dice fe occ cre cine oe oe wcccsbefececdace|e nev cocces 3,600 ae 
Mecklenbourg fcteiah s dueatoa 8,505} 219.59} 358,378) 3,580) 1 800, 00 

Schewerin.. 
Ditto, Strelitz .2.|..----seeee- 4,408} 35.95 71,769} 718 450,000 
Oldenburgh ;...|-- +++. ssw. 5,222} 123.06 217,760] 2,170] 1,200,000 
STi clit dsivnclaed 25,526 5.45] 40,650! 407} 400,000 
aie! Aa AAS te 37.725, 2.58} 48,432} 485) 420,000 
Hamburgh ...--].eeseeeeeees 106,000 6.00} ~ 123,643) 1,298) 1,200,000 
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Arts and Artists. 


ARTS AND ARTISTS. 


That the fine arts have met with but little encouragement, gene- 
rally speaking, in this country, will, we believe, be confessed by 
every person not totally blinded by the effects of prejudice, The 
fact has, indeed, for many years, been a subject of regret to the 
man of taste at home, and of triumphant reproach to our enemies 
abroad. Various have been the causes suggested by different 
writers, as an apology for this neglect. The form of our govern- 
ment has been accused by some; the manners and pursuits of our 
citizens, by others. Poverty, again, has been pleaded, on the one 
hand, as not permitting us properly to reward the labours of the 
artist—while, on the other, the fellow countrymen of a Trumbull, a 
Stuart, a West, and a Copely, have been accused of possessing a 
taste so vitiated, as to render them incapable of de riving gratifica- 
tion from the most brilliant productions of the pencil or chisel. 
Whether either of the above be the real cause or not, we shall, at 
present, leave the reader himself to decide; and proceed to a more 
profitable inquiry. What are the most probable means by which a 
taste for the fine arts may be more extensively disseminated among 
our fellow citizens? 

Any investigation into the causes which have retarded the pro- 
gress of these arts among us, can be of advantage to the parties 
concerned, only so far as it enables us to discover the means of 
removing the evil complained of; and nothing that as yet appeared 
on the subject, has, so far as we can perceive, advanced in any con- 
siderable degree, towards the much wished for object. Declamation 
has been bestowed, in profusion, on all hands, but it is a question 
on which sober reason has seldom indeed been resorted to. 

To first cultivate a correct taste for the fine arts, among a 
people, appears to be the most simple, in fact, the only effectual 
means of insuring their encouragement; for, so long as this is want- 

ing, the artist must toil in vain. The value of his performances 


cannot be justly appreciated, when his employers are destitute of 


the only faculty which can enable them to form a correct judgment 
of his labours; and glare of colouring, or some quaint peculiarity 
of style, will in all probability be preferred to the most happy 
effort of chastened genius. 

We would not wish to be understood as insinuating that those 
among us, who have it in their power to befriend the arts, are en- 
tirely destitute of taste, or are wanting in a proper discrimination 
to direct them to the best means of bestowing their patronage. 
Yet at the same time, however excellent may be the general taste 
they do possess, unless it be cultivated by an acquaintance with, 
and a study of excellent performances in the arts, but little advan- 
tage will be derived from it by the latter. Hence, we at once 
perceive the propriety of encouraging the establishment of Galle- 
ries for the collection and exhibition of performances of real merit, 
in sculpture and painting, not merely to serve as schools for the 
instruction of our artists, but also for the cultivation of a correct 
taste in their patron—the public, 
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An attentive study of Nature herself, would, it is true, in some 
measure lead to the same result; for it is only from his greater or 
less adherence to this standard, that the abilities of an artist after 
all, are to be tested. Yet, there is a manner, a character, and a 
peculiar detail and expression of subject, which either appears too 
transitory in nature, or is too familiar to us, when there met with, 
to strike with a proper degree of force any eye but that of the 
artist, or experienced connvisseur—hence, it is only in the copies 
of art that these can be studied at leisure or with profit, by the 
great mass of spectators. It is only therefore, by comparison, that 
a just judgment of performances in the arts is to be acquired. We 
must first learn what should and can be done, before we can ascer- 
taia whether the artist has succeeded in any particular performance 
presented to our eye. 

_ Attempts have been made to establish in some of our cities, Gal- 
leries of the nature alluded to, and there now exists among us 
several public as well as private ones. 

Judicious criticism, where the reasons for approving or condemn- 
ing are distinctly stated, is another and powerful means of favouring 
the cause of the arts among us. Those minute beauties which es- 
cape a superficial view, and those admirable peculiarities which 
stamp the performances of distinguished masters, can by this means 
be pointed out, and when once known will serve as landmarks to 
direct us in the study of the works of others. 

Many will perhaps smile, when we assert it as our opinion, that 
the arts and literature of our country have suffered severely for 
want of the aid of the labours of the judicious critic; yet we believe 
it to be a fact, that the indiscriminate and unqualified praise or cen- 
sure, generally heaped on every performance, the moment it comes 
before the public, by the friends or enemies of the author, has, 
more-than any other cause, contributed to injure genius in this 
country. 





Bet on Barus anp Mrnerat Waters, 12mo. p. p. 532. Forsale at the dif- 
ferent booksellers in this city. This work contains copious directions for the 
hygienic and medical use of the different kinds of Baths, and of the precautions 
to be adopted in the drinking of Mineral Waters. Analyses of the chief Mi- 
neral Springs in the United States and Europe are also given. 

Stmpie AND MepricaTep Vapour BAtuinG.—An apparatus for this purpose 
on the plan of Mr. Boyd Rielly, is now arranged with suitable accommodations, 
by A. E. Armstrong & Co., back of No. 47 North Seventh Street, first Court 
below Arch. Of the meri‘s of this apparatus, and of the advantages of the 
seasonable and regulated use of the Vapour Bath, we have already taken oc- 
casion to express our favourable opinion. Physicians have it in their power 
to direct the kind of both simple or medicated vapour, and the period of its use 
for their patients at this establishment. In cases in which it is preferred, a 
portable bath can be transported to the sick room. 


Tue Journat or Hrarta anp Recreation—is published monthly at the rate of $1 25 per an- 
num. Each number to consist of 32 pages 8vo _The work will contain numerous engravings 
in illustration of the subject matter. Address S.C. Atainson, No. 12 Hudson’s Alley, Philada. 











